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THE WOOERS OF ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 



Animal magnetism, better known since the researches of 
Braid as Hypnotism, has had varied fortunes during the lapse of 
ages, being in turn made much of or neglected. Meeting all 
sorts of vicissitudes, according to the attitude assumed toward it 
by the prevailing medical opinion, it quitted the obscurity and 
darkness that encompassed it only after science had begun to 
employ the experimental method, which to-day is everywhere in 
use. Braid and Charcot have contributed most to give it a 
status, bringing it by force, so to speak, within the domain of 
science, which before it had not entered. 

For hypnotism is not a thing of yesterday ; and without 
dwelling unduly upon its history, I would observe that the phe- 
nomena of the hypnotic series not only have existed, but have 
been noticed from the earliest times. It is enough to cite the 
practices still in use in Egypt and India, the lands of immemorial 
traditions, in order to show that our proposition is firmly based. 

Still its history has little to interest us till the close of the 
eighteenth Century, and the metaphysical dissertations of Paracel- 
sus, Burgravius and Van Helmont upon the vis magnetica — hence 
the term animal magnetism — helped far less toward its propagation 
than did the exorcisms of the thaumaturgus Gassner, that illumi- 
nist priest who, albeit he attempted no theories, produced the 
trance state in the crowds of people who flocked to him. 

It was reserved for Mesmer to publish to the world a very 
ancient discovery, the credit of making which he claimed for 
himself. His aim was in no sense scientific, for he sought only 
fame, and above all, wealth. With the effrontery that never 
failed him, Mesmer ignored the labors of all his predecessors, and 
posing as a discoverer, propounded in 1776 his famous " Proposi- 
tions/' which were destined to serve as a text-book for many 
generations of magnetizers. 

Mesmer's theories were so obscure, and the effects produced 
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so hard to analyze, that his disciples began to study them. One 
of his followers, the Marquis de Puysegur, a sagacious and con- 
scientious observer, discovered in 1784 artificial or induced 
somnambulism, and through his study of this phenomenon reached 
other results of high importance. Under the influence of Puy- 
segur's researches curiosity was awakened, and animal magnetism 
societies, styled Harmonies, were multiplied in Prance, Germany, 
and Russia, and the polemics of Father Paria, a Portuguese priest, 
who came to Paris from India, were noised throughout the world. 

These societies, broken up during the wars of the first French 
Empire, were reconstituted at the Bourbon restoration. Then 
came the period of academic discussions, in which the savants, 
departing from the principles of conduct so wisely followed by 
Bailly, Secretary of the Commission appointed by Louis XVI. to 
investigate magnetism, by turns rejected or admitted (always with 
the same passion and prejudice) phenomena with regard to 
which partisans and opponents alike were but little eager for 
illumination. Aside from PuysSgur's discovery, Bailly's Report to 
the Academy (1784), the studies of PStetin of Lyons upon catalepsy 
(1787) and the researches of Father Faria (1819), we may say 
that the whole period from 1766 to 1843 is almost entirely void of 
scientific interest. To a British surgeon, James Braid, it fell, as 
we have already said, in the year last mentioned, to lay the 
foundations upon which in 1878 Charcot was to build up the 
scientific theory of hypnotism. 

In 1841 Braid first undertook to repeat the experiments of a 
French magnetizer, Lafontaine, of which he had read an account. 
His first impressions, it must be remarked, were entirely unfavor- 
able. "What he had seen or read could not overcome his skepti- 
cism, and he still regarded the phenomena produced by hypnoti- 
zation as due to secret connivance or to illusion. His determina- 
tion to unmask fraud led him to discover the truth. He went to 
work, and soon perceived that he had to bow before the reality of 
the facts ; two years later he published his Neurypnology , a very 
remarkable work, in which we find many striking truths formu- 
lated, though unfortunately in his interpretation of them the 
author betrays too often the bias of his mind for phrenology. 
But Braid's work had no such success as it deserved, and the 
articles "Sleep" in Todd's Encyclopaedia, and "Hypnotism" in 
Nysten's Dictionary were almost the only scientific echoes of the 
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Neurypnology. In 1860 Professor Azam, of Bordeaux, made the 
book known in France, where it was received with absolute 
indifference. 

It remained for Professor Charcot, whose profound knowledge 
of the diseases of the nervous system had qualified him for these 
difficult studies, to make of hypnotism an actual science ; and in 
1878 began, at La Salp6triere, that memorable series of lectures 
which was destined to give a new impulse to the study of hypnotic 
phenomena. Charcot took a ground quite different from that of 
his predecessors. Instead of devoting himself to the study of the 
less usual phenomena as others had done, especially before Braid's 
time, he was of the opinion that he could better promote the 
interest of science by making it his especial aim to determine the 
physical diagnostic signs, which are easily recognized, of the 
different hypnotic states, confining himself at first to the strict 
interpretation of the simplest facts, advancing slowly but surely, 
and never giving up the studv of a phenomenon till he had dis- 
covered the connection between it and other phenomena that he 
had previously interpreted. Further, believing that the subjects 
of hysteria present in the highest degree all the indications of 
what he called the greater hypnotism, he took them exclusively 
as the basis of his description, thus drawing his conclusions from 
the simple to the complex. This natural method soon yielded 
results of the highest importance. An impulse having been thus 
given to the study of hypnotism, researches were' multiplied, and 
now we propose to set forth the teachings of Professor Charcot 
and of his school, to which we have the honor to belong. 

But before we describe the phenomena of the hypnotic state, 
it is well to premise some remarks upon the susceptibilty of dif- 
ferent individuals to hypnotic manipulation. Not all persons are 
capable of being hypnotized. As was well proved by Faria in 
the beginning of the present century, the hypnotizer possesses no 
special power of his own enabling him, as the phrase then was, to 
communicate his fluid to those with whom he experiments ; in 
his own temperament does the individual find the conditions of 
the phenomena he presents under hypnotization. The story that 
is told of Braid's servant illustrates this point very well. This 
servant was directed by his master to fix his gaze upon a shining 
object, at the same time being told that upon the steadiness with 
which he kept his eyes upon it depended the success of a chemical 
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operation Braid was at the time performing. The man was then 
left alone ; Braid, on returning to the room two minutes and a 
half later, found him asleep. 

Persons of a nervous constitution, and in particular those sub- 
ject to hysteria, are most apt to fall into artificial sleep. There 
is then produced in them a peculiar neurosis, hypnotism, having 
psychical and physical characters of its own, — a genuine disease 
presenting a diversity of symptoms. Hence hypnotic phenomena 
ought not to be called forth rashly, nor without the precautions 
suggested by medical science. Women are specially susceptible 
to hypnotic manipulation, particularly during the period between 
the eighteenth and the thirtieth year, when the nervous system is 
in full activity. Young men may be hypnotized ; but it is very 
difficult to produce hypnotic sleep in old men or in children. 
Persons who in early life are subject to natural somnambulism 
or sleep walking, are later in life good hypnotic subjects, just as 
they are also likely to be victims of hysteria and other nervous 
complaints. 

Many are the processes employed for producing hypnosis. 
One that is very frequently used consists in fixing the gaze upon 
some bright object placed a little above the eyes and in front of 
the median line of the forehead, so that visual fatigue may ensue 
quickly, the eyeballs being directed upward and inward. 

This process, or others of a like kind, may be employed in the 
case of persons who have never before been hypnotized. But 
after a while, when the subject has, so to speak, been educated, 
various more expeditious methods may be employed. Thus a jet 
of electric light, or a violent blow struck on a gong near the ear 
of the subject will quickly induce sleep. Again, in hypnotizable 
persons, the surface of the body often presents special points — 
"hypnogenic zones," as they are called, analogous to the " hys- 
terogenic zones." Simple pressure upon these produces hypnosis. 

Even in the case of the most susceptible individuals rarely 
does sleep appear when they, for the first time, undergo the 
hypnotizing manipulations, however skilled the operater may be. 
There is needed a complete surrender of one's will, and absence 
of all mental preoccupation, and on the part of the company 
present absolute silence. In most cases exhibitions of hypnoti- 
zation develop, at first, only vague phenomena not easily classified, 
f oreshadowings, so to speak, of what will follow later. 
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In order to bring what we have to say on the vast subject of 
hypnotism within the limits assigned for this article, we will not 
treat here at all of these phenomena of imperfect hypnotization, 
but will describe only the effects produced upon a subject that 
has already often been hypnotized, who quickly falls asleep, and 
who passes through the different stages of hypnosis at the will of 
the operator. These phenomena belong especially to what is 
called by Mr. Charcot the "greater hypnotism," we shall also have 
something to say of what he called the "lesser hypnotism." 

The phenomena of the hypnotic series have been divided into 
three typical states, to which Charcot gives the names of Leth- 
argy, Catalepsy and Somnambulism. These words were in use 
long before his day, but he has fixed their meaning as technical 
terms. The chronological development of these three states dif- 
fers according to individuals; nevertheless, when a person under- 
goes again and again the same process of hypnotization, the cat- 
alepsy generally comes first. Suppose, then, that we have before 
us an individual who has often been hypnotized. We hold before 
his eyes, at the distance of a few centimetres, some shining object, 
for example, the bulb of a mercury thermometer, and he is told 
to fix his gaze upon it steadily. On withdrawing the object after 
a few seconds, or after a few minutes — it all depends on the indi- 
vidual's susceptibility — we find him motionless, his eyes wide open 
and still fixed on the place where the object was held, and indif- 
ferent, at least apparently so, to everything about him. Raise 
one of his arms, and it remains in whatever posture you give it; 
the joints are exceedingly supple, presenting the flexibilitas cerea 
so favorable to the production of the most varied artistic poses. 
Meanwhile the pulse grows less frequent and the respiration be- 
comes superficial; further, the subject is completely insensible. 
He may be pricked with a pin, or a live coal may touch his skin, 
but he has no consciousness of it; and the same is to be said of 
the other hypnotic states. Finally, he readily adopts suggestions, 
as we shall see later. The subject can be kept in this state for 
some time, a quarter of an hour, half an "hour, or longer; but of 
all the hypnotic states the catalepsy is the one that ought not to 
be prolonged, for it produces considerable fatigue; the counte- 
nance becomes flushed, tears flow from the eyes on account of the 
fixed position of the eyelids. 

To awaken the subject is easy in the catalepsy as in the other 
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states. This is done by blowing gently on the eyes of the subject. 
He comes out of his sleep somewhat dazed, but without any feel- 
ing of suffering, nor has he any recollection whatever of what oc- 
curred during the hypnosis. 

To produce the lethargy, it suffices either to keep the shining 
object a little longer before the eyes of the subject or to close the 
cataleptic's eyelids with the fingers. In the former case, the eye- 
lids are soon seen to grow heavy and to fall little by little till they 
are fully closed. Commonly the subject passes into the state of 
sleep while performing the movements of deglutition, accompanied 
by a slight noise in the pharynx. He is then completely helpless, 
in the profoundest sleep, and were he standing when the lethargy 
came on he would fall to the ground like an inert mass. 

A veritable cadaver he is now, but in appearance only, for the 
vegetative functions go on as before. He is insensible to all ex- 
citations, however powerful, however painful. His intelligence, 
too, is completely in abeyance ; he makes no response to any 
question ; he is sunk in the profoundest coma. While this state 
continues — and in the preceding state as well — the subject is 
absolutely at the mercy of the inagnetizer, who can make him 
do whatever he will. 

Of all the hypnotic states the lethargy is the one in which the 
subject may continue longest with impunity. To prevent a threat- 
ened attack of hysteria we often allow women to remain in the 
lethargic state upward of twelve hours ; in that case the awaken- 
ing is a little more difficult to bring about than usual. But if left 
to take its course, the lethargy, as well as the catalepsy, does not 
continue indefinitely, for the awakening comes after a period that 
varies in length up to twenty hours ; but the subject should never 
be left unattended, for fear of accidents. 

The lethargic subject presents one highly important physical 
phenomenon, first studied by Mr. Charcot ; a knowledge of this 
is necessary, especially in order to detect simulation. When we 
press on a muscle, it immediately contracts, thereby producing 
the movement special to it. Pressure on the biceps brachialis, for 
instance, causes flexure of the forearm upon the upper arm. So, 
too, if we press upon a superficial nerve we produce a correspond- 
ing contraction in the muscle to which it belongs. The contrac- 
tion is very strong ; the muscles are rigid, tense ; they would break 
rather than give way. Nevertheless, this contraction readily dis- 
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appears without leaving a trace of its presence, if we act gently 
on the muscles antagonistic to those that are contracted — for 
instance, on the extensor muscles of the fingers when the flexor 
muscles are in contraction. These phenomena of neuro-muscular 
super-excitation are, we repeat, of the highest importance for the 
diagnosis of the hypnotic state ; they are comparable to the 
" diathesis of contraction " — the special faculty possessed by the 
muscles of performing a determinate action under the influence 
of the slightest excitation, or even spontaneously — which, as Mr. 
Charcot has proved, is one of the characters of hysteria. Here is 
one of the points of contact between the two neuroses, the hys- 
terical and the hypnotic. 

The somnambulic state is more difficult to produce in the 
first instance than either of the others. It is most commonly 
brought about by transforming one of the other states. In that 
ease we have simply to practice a slight friction on the top of the 
head, either with the palm of the hand or with the tips of the 
fingers. Needless to say, this " reflex action of the vertex" has 
as yet found no explication in the data of physiology ; it is simply 
a clinical fact, a fact of observation. 

If, for instance, you rub gently the vertex of a lethargic, you 
immediately notice a change. The patient usually utters a low 
sigh, that being, so to speak, the token of his return to the outer 
life, if not of his regaining full possession of himself ; for in the 
majority of cases his brain becomes like a tablet of soft wax on 
which is to be impressed instantaneously every suggestion that 
comes from the operator. 

Before we study these " suggestions" be it remarked that in the 
somnambulic subject the neuro-muscular super-excitability still 
continues, but it is transformed. 

It is no longer strong pressures, or malaxation of muscles, nor 
compression of nerves that call it into play ; on the contrary, 
superficial, cutaneous excitation seems now to be the most power- 
ful in determining contraction in the subjacent muscles. By 
merely grazing the skin, or displacing the surrounding air by 
waving the hand over a muscle, contraction is produced. This 
contraction is made to cease just as in the case of the lethargic 
contraction, by acting gently upon the antagonist muscles. 

But in the somnambulist all the sensations, all the senses 
seem to be exalted to the highest degree, though in the latent 
vol. cxlvi. — no. 375. 10 
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state. Let us explain. There are two kinds of somnambulists — 
those that are quiet and those that are excited: on the one hand, 
those whose eyes, while they are in the somnambulic state, are 
shut j on the other, those whose eyes are open. It follows that 
the somnambulist whose eyes remain open becomes, according to 
the mental state proper to him, the subject of a host of sensorial 
illusions produced by the sight of the different objects around 
him ; while the other, whose eyes are shut, remains calm and mo- 
tionless on the spot where the somnambulism came upon him. 

Both, however, present one singular mental peculiarity, being, 
with few exceptions, in a very high degree "suggestible" — that 
is to say, their brain lends itself with a complaisance that is 
astonishing to the carrying out of all the orders, all the sugges- 
tions that come from the operator. 

The study of these suggestions is of the highest importance in 
considering the subject of hypnotism ; it is the one phase that has 
been most thoroughly discussed and most profoundly analyzed, 
hence we must here enter on some details. 

In ordinary life we see individuals who show a surprising readi- 
ness to adopt the opinions, the ways of thinking of certain other 
persons ; the latter thus, so to speak, become the masters of their 
personality. In the somnambulist this lack of brain resistance, 
this mental passivity becomes enormously exaggerated ; his brain 
becomes, as it were, a plastic mass, which the one who has put him 
to sleep molds as he pleases. We say "the one who has put him 
t6 sleep," for it is a fact long since demonstrated, that the som- 
nambulist obeys only the person who has put him in the somnam- 
bulic state, and who thereby has taken possession of his ego ; he 
is perfectly insensible to all injunctions coming from a third per- 
son, but his will is absolutely subject to that of his hypnotizer. 

In this way a great variety of suggestions can be produced, not 
only in the brain properly so called, but in all the special senses. 
Presenting to a somnambulist a leaf of paper perfectly white, I 
say to him, "Here is a photograph of me." He immediately 
sees my portrait on that paper — sees it so plainly, so truly, that if 
I shuffle that particular leaf with any number of leaves exactly 
like it, he will readily recognize and pick out the one upon which 
his brain shall, in accordance with my assertion, have impressed 
my photographic image. So, too, with regard to hearing or to 
taste : we may cause the somnambulist to hear a concert of har- 
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monious sounds where absolute silence reigns ; we can make him 
drink the bitterest liquids, which he shall deem to be delightful 
beverage. The sensibility, both general and special, is also 
lulled to sleep in somnambulists, at least in those that keep the 
eyes closed ; but when by a definite excitation or suggestion the 
operator has summoned that sensibility to quit the apparent 
apathy in which it is sunk, the awakening is comparable to an 
explosion. The subject's aeuteness of sight and of hearing is 
extraordinary ; he will see and hear sights and sounds that he 
could hardly distinguish in the waking state, owing to their dis- 
tance. This super-sensibility has given occasion to the belief in the 
power of somnambulists to see objects at enormous distances, or 
through opaque bodies, and the like. The truth is, that in the 
somnambulist every sense is exalted, and the same holds good as 
to his muscular strength. We have spoken of the strong hold 
the magnetizer has on the subject. Well, let the subject be a 
woman possessing as little physical strength as may be. Let 
several persons stand between her and the operator, and let him 
summon her to come to him. She will struggle with them if 
they oppose her movement, and in doing so will display a 
surprising degree of strength. 

This leads us to treat of suggestions of acts to be performed 
by the subject. These suggestions, of course, are various, and 
may be highly complex. For example, we order a somnambulist 
to go and steal the watch of some one in the company, and to 
bring it to us. The suggestion is adopted — for the subject is not 
simply a mere automaton, a passive creature : on the contrary, he 
reasons out perfectly the suggestion conveyed to him. Often 
he is unable to resist it, but again sometimes he positively refuges 
to accept the suggestion, especially when it goes very strongly 
counter to his habitual sense of honesty, of modesty, etc. But 
suppose he accepts it, still he does not execute it automatically; 
he will employ, in executing it, allthe resources of a mind more 
or less acute, ever guided by his own proper intelligence. 

We cannot pursue further this study of the various sugges- 
tions that may be conveyed to the somnambulist ; their great di- 
versity defies description or analysis. Still we must dwell for a 
moment upon the subject of criminal suggestions, for that has 
been agitating the public mind for some time. On this point 
some writers have brought forward theories which, however log- 
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ical, are contradicted by the facts of observation. The somnam- 
bulist, it has been said, may become the trusty instrument ot 
others' vengeance ; for, as we see in the laboratory experiments, 
the operator can place a weapon in his hand and make him do the 
act of assassination, — the dumb show of assassination, that is to 
say, for the pistol is not loaded, and only in the imagination of 
the somnambulist is a shot fired. But account has to be taken 
of circumstances, of the subject's resistance already spoken of, 
and of the many difficulties that in ordinary life attend the execu- 
tion of such suggestions. Minute analysis of the results of ob- 
servation, in fact, shows that while the detection of rapes com- 
mitted upon lethargic subjects is comparatively frequent, there is 
no case yet on record of the commission of a crime by a lethargic 
somnambulic subject acting under orders from a magnetizer. 

This leads us to speak of the persistence of the suggestions. 
The somnambulist may execute the suggestion even after he has 
passed out of the somnambulic state. On awaking, though he 
may have forgotten everything except the order given him, and 
rhough he may not remember even the name of the " suggestor," 
he proceeds to carry out the suggestion, and that at the time fixed 
for it. After a couple of days, or a week, or a month or two, a 
thought that to him seems new will suddenly occur to him. We 
say " a thought that seems new to him. "for the somnambulist, or, 
better, the one that has been " suggestioned " in the somnambulic 
state, is no madman, forever revolving a fixed idea; the thought 
occurs to him instantaneously, at a set time ; it masters him 
wholly, and he must carry out the order at any cost, and carry it 
out he will, overcoming, as far as possible, all obstacles that may 
stand in his way. If the order be that he kill a man, he will do 
it openly, though the victim be hedged with policemen ; he will 
on occasion use strategy, but his one purpose is to attain his end, 
whatever may happen. One who commits a crime under these 
conditions will speedily be arrested, and though he may have 
forgotten the name of the instigator to crime, it will be easy to 
discover the one who armed him for the deed. An ancient axiom 
says, is fecit cui prodest ; nevertheless, the true criminal may 
escape the penalty of his act. After a pretty thorough search, 
however, we have found no record of crimes of this kind. The 
crime that may fairly be charged upon hypnotism is rape, and 
that is committed by the hypnotizer upon the hypnotized. 
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Suggestion does not belong to the somnambulic state exclu- 
sively ; probably it has a place also in the lethargic state. The 
subject has been as yet but little studied, but it is certain that 
suggestion can be conveyed in the catalepsy. Some of the catalep- 
tics differ very little in this respect from the somnambulists ; they 
are decidedly less quick to show emotion and more reluctant to 
accept suggestions, but these, once accepted, are executed all the 
more inevitably, all the more automatically. In this state it is, 
furthermore, possible to convey suggestions of a special character 
that possess a peculiar interest for the physiologist and the phi- 
losopher. First, tnere are suggestions by gesture. The cataleptic 
is a being that is motionless, expressionless. Now raise the arms 
so as to bring the outspread fingers in front of the mouth, as when 
one is sending a kiss ; immediately the countenance assumes a 
smile, and the body is inclined forward — in short, the whole atti- 
tude is conformed to the supposed situation. The gesture has 
suggested the thought, but because of the automatism of the 
cataleptic state it persists : the cataleptic continues to smile, and 
would continue, so to speak, for an indefinite time, were the cata- 
lepsy to be protracted. If we change the position of the hands, 
and stretching one arm forward we bend the other, at the same 
time clinching the fists, the boxer's attitude is at once fully as- 
sumed, and the face reflects the thoughts of one who is actually 
defending himself against an antagonist. Of course these exper- 
iments may be varied ad infinitum. 

But phenomena more interesting still may be produced. As 
is well known, the grand researches of Dr. Ducherme, of Boulogne, 
have enabled that great savant to determine with precision, by 
topical electrization, the physiology of the several muscles of the 
face, which control, usually in combination, the expression of 
the feelings. Take, for example, the pyramidal muscle of the 
nose — Ducherme's muscle of aggression — and excite this in a cata- 
leptic subject by means of faradization. Immediately the muscle 
contracts, and the skin of the base of the nose is wrinkled trans- 
versely — pmely a local effect of the electrization. But from 
habit, or perhaps in consequence of a training which has brought 
into association the cerebral functions and the action of the 
muscles which they control, the subject of the experiment as- 
sumes a special attitude, answering to the physiognomic expres- 
sion produced by exciting the muscle of aggression. The fist3 
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become clinched, the body inclines forward, the general posture 
is that of a man about to fall upon an aggressor. By a complex 
operation the excitation of a special muscle haa in this case sug- 
gested a special and correlated thought — the thought of self-de- 
fense ; and the brain in its turn completes the series of acts. In 
this instance the thought of fighting arises and is carried out to 
its results in an order the reverse of that which is seen when the 
ordinary mechanism is at work. 

This brief exposition of the facts shows what advantages are 
presented by hypnotism for the study of certain intricate prob- 
lems of physiology ; so, too, from the point of view of philosophy, 
hypnotism may be of very great service in explaining the very 
complex mechanism of thought. 

Nor are these the only advantages derivable from hypnotism 
when the process is employed by experienced medical men. 
For ten years and more it has been found at La Salp6triere 
that the hypnotizing seances, oft repeated and methodically 
conducted, have in hysterical patients much diminished the fre- 
quency of the attacks. The benefit of hypotization may be still 
more direct, in that it is better to put an hysteric patient asleep 
than to allow a paroxysm to come on, with all its unpleasant con- 
sequences. But in such cases intervention has to come betimes, 
for once the paroxysm is on, the subject is no longer hypnotizable. 
When the hysteric patient is awakened after a certain time, she 
will have escaped the convulsions. Again, it is known that an 
hysteric seizure sometimes leaves behind, after it has passed 
away, certain complications that may become permanent affections 
of the nature of contractions or paralysis. Even where these com- 
plications exist, nay, especially where they exist, hypnotization 
may have the happiest effects. By calling into action the neuro- 
muscular super-excitability the lethargic patient is relieved of the 
contractions through excitation of the antagonist muscles. Fi- 
nally, suggestion is of great avail in the special type of paralysis 
studied by Dr. Russell Reynolds. Suggestion may be effective 
even where the paralysis has continued for some time, and we 
have successfully treated cases of more than one year's standing. 

Hypnotism in these cases plays the part of a medicinal agent, 
and as such it must be employed with the most scrupulous care. 
Now, facts prove how dangerous an agent it is in incompetent 
hands. Wo have seen many a proof of this, for, unfortunately, 
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hypnotism seems now to have become public property, whereas it 
never ought to have been taken out of the domain of medicine. 
It must be remembered that in persons predisposed to hysteria 
hypnotism develops that disorder. 

Hence we must condemn those mountebanks who, knowing 
nothing of medical science, and employing the most violent 
methods, go about magnetizing persons either so regardless of 
their own health, or so ignorant of the danger as to submit to such 
practices. Besides, some of those who witness such exhibitions 
begin to practice the hypnotic manipulations at home on those 
around them, and thus are created new foci of contagion. In- 
stances without number might be cited to prove the mischief 
wrought by these amateur hypnotizers. Quite recently the 
Italian Government, on the advice of Professors Lombroso and 
Tommasi, interdicted the exhibitions given by one Donato, a 
magnetizer, who had made upwards of forty persons ill in Milan 
and in Turin. The governments of Austria and Germany had 
some time previously forbidden one Hansen to ply his dangerous 
trade within their borders. Herein those governments did but con- 
firm the view expressed by James Esdaile in 1846 : " Public 
opinion will suppress all those who practice hypnotism for any 
other purpose save medical utility or philosophical research." 

The facts here set forth are beyond all question, but should 
any one still doubt their reality, to him we would say, in the 
words of Mr. Charcot : " In the presence of evident facts, the 
skepticism that claims to be scientific is but arbitrary skepticism."* 

GlLLES DE LA TOURETTE. 



* This article has been read and approved by Prot Charcot. 



